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ABSTRACT 

The author discusses the learning experiences and processes of selected 
international graduate students within a Canadian university as they 
progressed from student to scholar. Inspired by social learning theorists 
Lave and Wenger’s (1991) notion of apprentice to masters in situated 
learning and communities of practice, the student to scholar framework 
sheds new light on the phenomenon of being an international graduate 
student. The arguments within the paper counter traditional views of 
learning as occurring solely through classroom engagements and offers that 
international graduate students learn and achieve “scholar” status through 
situated practice, professor mentoring and triple learning. Data were 
captured through observations and in-depth phenomenological and semi- 
structured interviews. 
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In recent times, and with many possibilities for academic advancement and 
immigration after graduation, Canada has become a leading destination for 
international students in pursuit of their academic and professional goals 
(Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada [AUCC], 2011; 
Bhandari & Blumenthal, 2011; Choudaha & Chang, 2012; Citizenship and 
Immigration Canada [CIC], 2012; McHale, 2011). When contemplating 
study opportunities, Canada’s affordable education also propels the growth 
in the number of students seeking to study within the country. According to 
the Canadian Bureau for International Education [CBIE], in 2012 Canada 
was ranked the world’s seventh most popular destination for international 
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students (CBIE, 2014). In the same year, there was a marked increase in the 
numbers of international students entering the country. CBIE also reported 
that the year 2012 saw a 94% increase in the number of international 
students enrolled in Canadian post-secondary institutions as compared to 
2001 figures (136, 000 in 2001 to 265,000 in 2012). 

According to Florida, international graduate students are distinct 
and belong to the so-called "creative class" (2002). These individuals form 
a “key part of building a stronger international and intercultural scope to 
pedagogy and research and are crucial to Canadian campuses” (Cudmore, 
2005, p. 47). The AUCC (2014) also contended that international students 
represent approximately 20% of the total full-time graduate students in 
Canadian post-secondary institutions. According to AUCC (2014), when 
Canadian classrooms and labs are enriched by people and ideas from around 
the world, all students benefit. Not only do international students broaden 
local perspectives, but they also help to create mutually beneficial 
economic, diplomatic, and cultural ties, as their presence transforms 
classrooms into a cornucopia of identities, ideas, skills and competencies. 

Given the growing numbers of international graduate students 
entering Canadian post-secondary institutions from diverse backgrounds, 
how do these individuals come to terms with and successfully negotiate their 
personal learning experiences and academic pursuits overseas? Among the 
plethora of literature regarding international students, few studies chronicle 
the learning experiences of Canadian international graduate students. Also 
notably absent from the literature are deliberations directly related to the 
lived learning experiences of international students. Even less visible are 
documented explorations of graduate students and how they are able to 
advance from student to scholar when studying in Canadian universities. 
Due to the dearth of qualitative documentation within the Canadian higher 
education landscape, Canadian scholars and researchers tend to draw on 
research from international counterparts such as the US, UK, New Zealand 
and Australia. Studies into the experiences of international students, 
however, often highlight such students as encountering myriad socio¬ 
cultural and academic issues and stresses as they attempt to adjust to their 
new learning environment (Abel, 2002; Bamford, 2008; Fiske & Lee 2012; 
Fu, 2013; Gebhard, 2010; Grahame & Poyrali, 2007; Gunawardena & 
Wilson, 2012; Lacina, 2002; Leary, 2011; Maguire, 2011; Madden-Dent, 
2014; Morgan, 2012; Popadiuk & Arthur, 2004; Sullivan & Kashubeck- 
West, 2015; Tannis, 2010; Zhang, 2011). 

An understanding of the learning experiences of foreign graduate 
students and the approaches they take to achieve academic success is a 
necessary tool for university personnel, faculty, policy makers, and 

prospective and current international students. Flaving knowledge of the 
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learning practices will allow for more efficient pedagogy and could largely 
improve the levels of success and retention of students as they strive toward 
their academic pursuits. Social learning theorists Lave and Wenger’s (1991) 
theory of learning offers a model that is useful in understanding the learning 
practices of international graduate students. They contended that learning is 
socially situated, authentic and is “clearly related to the real world” as 
individuals see relevant processes at work and replicate them (Gibbons 
2009, p. 34). 

Notably, graduate students from overseas enter post-secondary 
institutions already enculturated in varying disciplines, cultures and 
backgrounds. Upon entering their institutions of choice, these students, in 
many instances, come to realize that the cultural capital with which they 
enter differs from that of the host academy (Bourdieu, 1986). Their 
customs, traditions, experiences, accomplishments, skills, values, identities, 
and languages, among other competencies, highlight the differences and 
cultural diversity in the new environment (Maguire, 2011; Mamiseishivili, 
2011). Many are established scholars in their own right and have matured 
into a unique identity with an established sense of being in a particular 
society. Thus, entering into and negotiating the landscape of the new 
learning community or environment can prove challenging and even 
exciting (Leary, 2011). 

The cultural and academic differences with which these students 
enter programs of study overseas require students to shift and refocus their 
lenses from the familiar frames of home to the new frames of the host 
country and institution. This shift often causes misunderstandings between 
international students and faculty on both academic and personal levels. 
Trice (2003) contended that faculty members and host students often do not 
adequately understand and appreciate the personal needs and experiences of 
international graduate students. The lack of understanding of the 
experiences of international students facilitates misconceptions and 
assumptions that international students are plagued with issues. Thus, 
students are often negatively perceived and forced to fit within a prescribed 
mold by colleges and universities (Trice, 2003). Because of their lack of 
knowledge and understanding of the academic culture and rhetoric in North 
American academic institutions, international students are often perceived as 
problem-oriented and needy (Tran, 2013), and sometimes projected as 
“supplicants, strangers, outsiders, sojourners, social isolates and people 
living in learning or linguistic deficit” (Margison, 2013, p. 9). Additionally, 
they are sometimes thought to be “insufficiently adjusted to higher 
education in their host country academically” (Rienties, Beausaert, 
Grohnert, Niemantsverdriet & Komers, 2011, p. 1) by professors and 
university personnel. 
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CBIE (2009), Leary (2011) and Maguire (2011) confirmed the lack of 
understanding of the learning experiences of international students in 
Canada and urged that more research needs to be done in this area (CBIE, 
2009). Later, echoing the call for more investigation into the lived learning 
experiences of international graduate students, Maguire (2011) reasoned that 
studies into the experiences and learning practices of international students 
are important for all stakeholders in higher education. She reiterated the 
lack of such studies and urged that such studies be encouraged and 
documented. This information, she maintained, is relevant in assisting 
professors and students themselves to understand the otherwise-thought 
homogeneous experience of being an international graduate student (M. 
Maguire, personal communication, February 2, 2015). Thus, the following 
research question is addressed in this article: How do international graduate 
students learn and become scholars in Canadian post-secondary 
institutions? 


T H EORETIC AT. BACKGROUND 

The possible experiences that international graduate students encounter in a 
new academic environment are largely shaped by the psychological tools 
(Vygotsky, 1988) and capital (Bourdieu, 1986) with which they enter their 
overseas education. These include gestures, language, sign systems, 
behavioral patterns, and decision-making systems that are largely 
identifiable by and rooted in the cultures from their countries of origin. 
Bourdieu (1986) envisioned and argued that education is central to the 
construction and diffusion of social, linguistic and cultural capital. 
Bourdieu and Passeron (1990) maintained that students without the social 
and cultural capital of the dominant group are disadvantaged from the 
outset. They argued that students who had the social and cultural capital of 
the dominant culture were more likely to succeed in learning institutions. 
This probability is heightened since the forms of knowledge of the 
privileged are valued over those of the “newcomers” (Egbo, 2008). 
Therefore, in order to become successful scholars, international graduate 
students would have to gain the relevant social, cultural and linguistic 
capital that affords them full membership into the new academic 
community. 

The terms “student” and “scholar,” have long been used 
interchangeably. A closer study of the two reveals that a student is one who 
is under the tutelage of a teacher or an instructor, whereas a scholar is 
considered an expert in a given field (Freedictionary.com) . Implicit in these 
definitions are the notions of dependence and independence. Students are 
often considered to be dependent on their teachers or advisors, while 
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scholars are viewed as functioning and learning independently of such 
agents. Students are viewed as dependent because they often do not initially 
possess the cultural, linguistic, and academic capital of the new academic 
group they seek to join that would allow them to meet the academic 
expectations befitting that of a scholar. Acquiring the capital to act 
independently within their scope of academic practice, then, is a rite on the 
way to becoming a scholar for international students. Given that the 
cultures and the teaching learning practices from which international 
students come often differ from those of host universities, how are they able 
to achieve the move from students to scholars, or full members of the 
academic community? 

According to Lave and Wenger (1991), newcomers learn how to 
become full members of a community of practice through legitimate 
peripheral performance (LPP). This implies that learners perform 
peripheral, yet productive, tasks that contribute to the goals of the academic 
community and build their identities through their discussions or class 
presentations. Through LPP, students are able to learn the acceptable 
academic protocols and move from being students and novices to scholars 
and experts. These protocols include norms and behaviors of the new 
community and college or university. These are not typically formally 
taught. Instead, they are learned vicariously as students watch and listen 
attentively to established scholars, their professors, and other students then 
respond, act and participate in the community. So then, a “person’s 
intentions to learn are engaged and the meaning of learning is configured 
through the process of becoming a full participant in a sociocultural 
practice” (Lave & Wenger, 1991, p. 29). In becoming a full participant, the 
student then shifts into the position of a scholar. 

Wenger (1998), furthermore, maintained that learning is socially 
undergirded and happens through socially contextualized situations in 
communities of practice. He offered a more comprehensive theoretical 
description of learning as a process of participation situated in a community 
of practice. Wenger argued that situated leaming/practice is integral to the 
lived experience of human beings. This inescapable notion of learning 
countered the general notion that learning is organized through curriculum 
and classroom activities only and has a start and an end; and that students 
are blank slates or “depositories” (Freire, 2000) into which knowledge is 
deposited. Learning, then, is contextualized, real to life and ongoing. In 
outlining a theory of social learning, Wenger (1998) made a case that for 
learning requires these elements: a community, an experience, practice and 
changed identity. He emphasized and maintained that learning occurs 
through situated practice. 
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In situated practice, learning happens through doing and actively 
engaging socially with the academic community of practice “in the context 
of their lived experiences” (Wenger, 1998, p. 3). In the case of new 
graduate students, they have the opportunity of doing, undoing and redoing 
as they act and cooperate with masters in the field. This positions learning 
as ongoing and transformational as newcomers operate within the academy 
and encounter new activities that will undoubtedly teach them useful skills 
that will assist them on their trajectory through the academic community. 
As the newcomers engage these social activities and co-participate, their 
identities gradually transform. Learning then, implies “becoming a different 
person” (Lave & Wenger, 1991, p. 53). 

RESEARCH METHOD 


The research uses phenomenology and hermeneutics in terms of its 
conception, design and methods. Phenomenology allowed for the 
exploration of the day to day lived experiences of participants as students 
(van Manen, 1997). Through hermeneutics the researcher was able to 
understand and inteipret the experiences of participants (Gadamer, 2004). 
Six international graduate students between the ages of 25 and 35 
volunteered to participate in this study. Participants at the time of the study 
were fulltime students at a western Canadian university and were studying 
in one of five colleges and departments. These individuals held degrees 
from their home countries prior to entering their programs of study in the 
university. Additionally, each had already completed at least one year of 
full time study at the university and in all cases this was their first 
interaction with an overseas post-secondary institution. Completion of at 
least one year of full-time study was an important criterion; participants 
were required to reflect on and recall past academic experiences within the 
university. In order to maintain confidentiality and anonymity participants 
were assigned pseudonyms. 

The intent of this study was to explore the multi-layered and 
complex depth (rather than the breadth) of the phenomenon of becoming 
scholars. The researcher’s aim was to extricate the learning patterns of these 
students at the university through the flow of their experiences, hence the 
limited number of participants. Using fewer participants allowed the 
researcher to engage each participant more intimately. Furthermore, the 
sample selected is representational and does not seek to offer generalizations 
for full scale practice. 

The data collection processes within this study included 
ethnographic observations and in-depth phenomenological interviews about 
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their daily lived experiences within the academic community of practice. 
Data were collected over two academic terms (approximately 8 months). At 
the beginning of each term participants were interviewed. Interviews lasted 
from 60 to 90 minutes. Participants were also observed over a two-day 
period as they went about their daily academic tasks. Observation data were 
strengthened by follow-up conversations between the researcher and 
participants. These follow-up conversations were used to clarify observed 
behaviors. To close the data collection process, participants were again 
interviewed at the end of the second term. Interviews were transcribed 
verbatim and put through a process of member checking. Member checking 
gave participants the opportunity to verify, clarify, edit, add/or delete data. 
Analysis of the data was inductive and iterative as transcribed data, 
observation notes and researcher journal and notes were analyzed through 
rigorous multiple readings and immersion approach as the researcher 
recursively read back and forth between the transcripts, notes and literature. 
Data were coded and recoded individually and comparatively until themes 
that fit the individual and combined stories emerged (Polkinghome, 2005). 

The study had certain imposed boundaries, parameters and situations. 
These limitations may have impacted the research and findings and 
consequently limit their use in describing the learning practices of 
international graduate students generally. Firstly, the study was conducted 
at a single Canadian post-secondary institution. Thus, the stories and 
perceptions presented reflected only those of international students attending 
that university. Secondly, only international graduate students were enrolled 
as participants in the study. The stories of international undergraduate 
students were not represented. Thirdly, international graduate students with 
prior international study experience were not qualified to participate in the 
study. Thus, participants selected did not necessarily represent the overall 
demographics of international graduate students at the university. Lastly, 
the study was based on the participants’ perceptions and perspectives. 

FINDINGS 

The basis of this article is to describe the learning practices of selected 
international graduate students as they progress from student to scholar. 
This process situates participants along a continuum on which they progress 
from being dependent students to becoming independent scholars within the 
university, thereby gaining membership and access to the academic 
community. Through participants stories it was concluded that they were 
able to make the transformation from student to scholar through situated 
learning, mentorship and triple learning. 
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Learning through Situated Practice 

Analysis of the collected stories led to the conclusion that 
participants were able to achieve a composite of the generic, transferrable 
skills that are required of and developed by academic study and research 
through situated learning. Participants in the study—although limited by 
their cultures and lack of capital—were able to participate in the “trade” of 
learning through their observations and participation in everyday activities 
in the academic community of practice. As an example, one participant 
expressed, 

My last assignment with a research course, the professor told me I 
had big problems in my literature review part because she pointed 
out two problems. The first one is I did not have my own thought in 
my literature review I just wrote down what happened, I just put 
what they wrote in the literature. I did not put in my own thoughts 
inside. That is a big problem. The second one is when I cite 
literatures... the form is not right. It made me look like I had 
plagiarized. She said I need to make some changes. She also 
pointed out a lot of citing forms, you know, incorrect forms here 
and there in my assignment. That was my last paper and at first I 
felt so upset and shocked because before when I tried to finish this 
last paper I spent two or three weeks on this, finding literatures and 
reading those, but the results turned out to be like this! I felt so 
frustrated. I felt I am a loser or something like that, you know you 
feel, and I feel I made so much effort on doing this but the professor 
still was not satisfied. (Rueda, Master’s student) 

Rueda’s statements echoed the thoughts of the other international graduate 
students who participated in the present study. Through having to redo 
assigned writing tasks, she learned the protocols of academic writing. While 
there were no explicit attempts at teaching the rhetoric and academic 
protocols for writing her paper, Rueda soon realized that this was an 
expectation of higher education. She acknowledged that in her home culture 
the concept of plagiarism did not exist. She bore shame as she sought to 
acknowledge her error and move forward. Over time, she found that 
through rewriting her paper she gained valuable academic literacy that 
would help her in her shift from student to scholar. Other participants also 
spoke of their ‘missed opportunities’ or what some would have deemed a 
failure in assigned tasks. Viewing the students’ experience through the lens 
of situated learning it can be understood that while these participants were 
engaged in redoing their academic tasks, learning was occurring. The act of 

these individuals writing and rewriting papers and examinations, sometimes 
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independently, gave them the opportunity to grasp the appropriate and 
desired protocols within the new contexts of their departments, colleges and 
university. 

Interestingly, participants demonstrated that at some point in the 
process they recognized their peripheral status in the environment, or being 
on the edge of the academic community, and needed to take actions to ‘fend 
for themselves’ if they were to grow in scholarship. After recognizing their 
outsider status and bearing in mind their intended goal of becoming 
scholars, each critically assessed his or her situation and reached inward to 
find strength and resolve, through his or her own agency, to overcome these 
challenges. Egbo (2008) regarded critical reflection as the most significant 
element of praxis. He, further, described praxis as the process through which 
the individual assesses him or herself critically through a series of deep 
probes surrounding the personal histories, beliefs of the individual, and how 
these affect their journeys as overseas students. When individuals are able 
to identify who they are, they are able to “unleash their personal power, an 
internal force” (Egbo, 2008, p. 127) that enables them to recognize the inner 
strength that they possess. They then are able to effect positive changes in 
their own lives. This inner strength is their resilience or the ability to 
overcome. For instance, Maria, a Master’s student stated, “I realized that I 
was here by myself and needed to find a way to deal with the issue.” 

These utterances were echoed by Kuri, a Master’s student. She, 
however, added that she managed to become better through her daily 
activities and conferencing with peers and professors, who might have had 
similar experiences. In the case of Rueda, she took responsibility for her 
failed attempt and sought help in addressing her academic malaise. 

I did not know what to do until I found a friend to give me some 
help, you know, some writing tips. I also have to thank my husband 
who also helped me a lot correcting my papers. Then I spent like a 
whole week rewriting my paper. I submitted my paper again and 
this time the professor was satisfied. 

The engagement of Kuri, Rueda and other participants in the study mirrored 
Lave and Wenger’s (1991) belief that people initially join communities and 
learn from the periphery of the class. This learning, according to Lave and 
Wenger, occurred as participants were engaged in real life situations. 
Through doing and redoing, participants were able to grasp appropriate 
academic protocols that allowed them to grow in competence in their 
academic activities. As they became more competent, they became more 
involved in the main processes of a particular community; that is, watching 

and listening to others. From this they were able to move from legitimate 
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peripheral participation to “full participation” (Lave & Wenger 1991, p. 37). 
Learning, thus, is not seen as the acquisition of knowledge by individuals; 
rather it can be viewed as a process of social participation. Learning is 
ubiquitous in ongoing daily activities (Lave & Wenger, 1991) and the nature 
of the situation impacts significantly on the process. 

Kuri described her challenges and how, through observation and 
modelling through doing, she learned valuable behaviors and skills that were 
useful to achieving her academic pursuits. 

I must say the first four months it was difficult for me to get to class 
on time. I do not know why, I was always late. But then what 
happened once I moved to campus apartments I then observed what 
other students were doing. I observed that they were packing their 
lunches the night before. I observed that they did their laundry on 
Friday. I observed they were doing their groceries on Saturdays. 
That is when I noticed how the other students are living a 
disciplined life. When did they cook? They all cooked only on the 
weekends. They do not cook every day. I noticed at the apartment 
that all the other students they used to cook only on the weekends. 
They used to make their gravies, their sauces and they used to freeze 
it up for the whole week. That is when I noticed that wow that is a 
great thing. In the morning they used to just pick up their lunch. So, 
I felt that was so good! I mean, and in the morning, they used to 
keep, from the night before, like what they are going to wear the 
next day to school handy. And, you know, you learn if you are 
staying with students. Then I realized, like these guys how do they 
chill? How do they relax? 

I noticed what my other roommates used to do. They would 
pack up their lunch the night before because at the apartment on 
campus there was one common fridge. So I realized that my friends 
use to pack up their lunch a night before. They used to, what they 
were going to wear the next day; they used to keep it ready. For 
winter they used cleats, which is a great thing I learnt. So you learn 
these things from people who are on the same level as you are. 
(Kuri, Master’s Student) 

Another participant described how her presentation methods and written 
tasks were initially dissimilar to the local host students until she adapted to 
her new environment. She explained that when she observed her classmates 
and their presentations “they seemed fearless and confident:” 
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The Canadian students are very confident when they are presenting. 
Even when they do not know their stuff they are very confident 
about it. The way they talk, make eye contact, they are very free. 
My first presentation was a total nightmare. It was in our research 
methods class. We had to present our proposal. We were to give an 
idea of our research since it was evolving we probably did not know 
exactly what we were going to do. It was just to give the class an 
idea of what we wanted to do. Our supervisor was supposed to 
come in and sit in the class. My goodness! I could not speak. I was 
just a nightmare. It was the first time I was doing a presentation in 
front of a group. We were like ten people. I just felt like the ground 
would just break. I kept reading from the screen. I was not making 
enough eye contact (Maria, Master’s Student) 

Through her observations she decided that she would emulate these patterns, 
thus her presentations improved, and in time she became engaged in 
multiple tasks, making approximations and eventually learning the ways of 
academic literacy fostered in the university. Lave and Wenger’s theory on 
learning also alluded that learning is an ongoing process as students do and 
redo activities until they have a grasp of the process. Therefore, all 
participants were growing in the community of practice, since each related 
anecdotes about doing their scholarly tasks and achieving levels of success. 

Learning through Professor Mentoring 

The “scholars to be” presented in this study also highlighted the 
relevance of mentorship. Each student identified being mentored by another 
as a way of the university. When they spoke about the differences in 
professor-student relationship, it was concluded that this was indeed 
mentorship. Unlike their previous studentship in their home countries, 
professors in this university were approachable and sought to assist students 
with adaptation strategies in the new academic environment. Garcia, Maria, 
and Rueda spoke about being invited to the homes of their professors. They 
found this to be uncharacteristic of their previous experiences with 
professors. Rueda described her experience, 

I would definitely say Chinese professors, at least according to my 
own experiences are not as encouraging as the professors here. 
[F]or most Canadian professor I don’t know why they thought I was 
always working very hard. They always tell me don’t work so hard 
enjoy your life or whatever. (Rueda, Master’s student) 
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In the case of Maria, who came from an education system steeped in “power 
struggles” where there was an obvious gap between students and professors, 
she became alarmed at the relationship patterns that existed between 
students and professors in the university. She had never witnessed or 
experienced a student referring to a professor by his or her first name in her 
home country. In her previous studies, students who did not address 
professors by the title “Dr.” were often deemed impolite and thought to lack 
moral and ethical standards. She related: 

The professor-student relationship here was kind of shocking to me. 
I remember when I was corresponding with my professor I was 
addressing him as "Dr." at a point he corrected me. Then I came 
and I had a co-supervisor who wanted me to just call him by his first 
name. I had to tell him that I was uncomfortable calling him by his 
first name. He insisted that I call him by his first name. It was hard 
but I kept at it and tried greeting him that way whenever we met. 
Eventually I got used to that. 

Our system is different. There is a lot of power struggle. 
People want to feel very important so... I mean if you have a Ph.D. 
it is like you have achieved. That is the highest achievement that 
you could ever have. There is always that gap between students and 
professors. 

If I were to compare with this place you can see the 
difference. Here you are free to talk to your professors. I forgot to 
mention the fact that [back home] we like titles a lot so you have to 
address them by the professional titles. You dare not mention their 
first names without adding their titles that would just cause a lot of 
problems. That is viewed as a big disrespect so you do not dare to 
do that. I think it is more about power. I find it is like they want to 
feel on top and belittle students. They do not see the need to draw 
students closer and allowing them to learn from them. 

These relationships with faculty countered students’ previous experiences of 
the professor-student relationship. For these participants, relationships with 
professors positioned students as having significance and helped students 
integrate into the group as ‘scholars to be’ and ‘faculty in waiting.’ These 
relationships were novel for the participants in that students felt they were 
able to have valid contacts and conversations with their professors or 
mentors. These conversations helped to put their minds at ease and gave 
them a comfort level through which they could dedicate more effort to their 
studies. Rueda sanctioned this view when she shared her experience of 
visiting with a professor. 
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I experienced, I think, different kinds of professors in Canada and 
think it is the happiest experience in Canada. The general features 
are they are: very nice, helpful, respectful, and they like to have 
interactions after class even in daily life, you kn ow. Like we go to a 
professor’s home to have potluck and we can drink beer or have 
some very nice chat in a restaurant or something like that. Yes, I 
think that I even have more connections with Canadian professors 
than with local students. I did not expect that before. I do not know 
why. Maybe professors are more open, more patient to hear about 
your story or your country, your culture because not every local 
student is willing to hear you talk about your country, your culture 
or how you feel about what, what and blah, blah. They just try to, 
you know young people, like to talk about those things they are 
interested in not what you are interested in. but to professors they 
always like to hear about your voice. I think that may be because of 
their occupation, they are professors. They always like to listen so I 
feel even more interaction with professor. Professors here are more 
encouraging. They want you to be more active in class. 

These experiences of professor-student relationships reiterated the need for 
belonging and relationships. Also, evident is the power of these 
relationships and how they enable students to become better versions of 
themselves. Essentially, through their relationships with professors these 
international graduate students felt valued and important to the processes of 
learning and culture with their colleges and departments. Having this sense 
of belonging enabled them to view themselves as important thereby 
motivating them to engage more fully in their studies, leading to successful 
completion. 

Learning within learning 

Through their stories, participants further described a path of 
negotiating among three cultures and sub-cultures and registers of English: 
home, provincial and academic. Fluent in their home language, these 
students came to live in the social realms of the local environment. The 
local provincial English heard in everyday speech in the new local 
community is not the same as the academic language they are expected to 
master as they progress to scholar identity. Academic language is largely 
discipline-based and tends to be restrictive and more formal than the 
informal, social language used in their home communities or in the local 
host community. Academic language is complex and specialized. Its 
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complexity arises from the fact that each discipline uses variations or sub¬ 
registers of English. 

The idea of a linguistic variance was highlighted in the stories of all 
participants as they expressed challenges with the Englishes used within 
their new communities of practice. In addition, these students also had to 
negotiate English registers through or against the backdrop of their native 
language, which they used to buffer the agitation they felt while switching 
and negotiating appropriate communicative patterns in their new academic 
and linguistic communities. Owaja, Georgie, and Rueda who were non¬ 
native English speakers (NNES) from China. These students studied 
English as an additional language (EAL). They expressed sentiments that 
the language used in the academy was different from what they had learned 
from the language books used in their home country. They shared their story 
of a visit to a friend who tried to share a joke about an athlete “going to the 
bar.” 


I remember once he [Georgie’s friend] told us a joke. He said, 
“You went to a bar, ouch!” He went to a bar ouch! Why? What is 
the point? What is that? I just felt so puzzled. You went to a bar 
ouch? He saw us so puzzled and that we do not understand so he 
felt a little bit disappointed or he tried to cheer us up but the result 
turned out to be like this; we do not understand... Then he 
explained to us like bar as two meanings. One is, you know, a pub 
another is something like a stick. So “you went to a bar, ouch!” I 
did not understand until he explained to us. He tried, you know, to 
improve communication, to improve the relationship but we do not 
understand. There are language problems sometimes he tell us 
some jokes but I do not know the words or I do not understand what 
the point of laughing. Why do you laugh? I do not understand, so 
you feel you are left out sometimes. They are talking about these 
movies, band, music and we do not understand, we do not know 
them you also feel left out. (Rueda, Master’s student) 

These international students were familiar with “going to the bar,” as 
visiting a place where friends hang out and have a drink. They were 
unaccustomed to the word being used in its form as “a counter or long rod” 
(Oxforddictionaries.com) Their friend’s use of the word with the latter 
meaning threw them into confusion. Georgie added, 

In China, the way we learned greeting in China, like we learned 
"hello" or we say "how do you do?" What we learned in China is 

that when you first meet someone say “how do you do?" For the 
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second time around or for your friends you can say "nice to meet 
you." Or for the first time you can say "nice meeting you" and then 
the second time or after that you can say "nice to meet you.” But 
here no one pays attention to that. No one is saying "nice meeting 
you." Here everyone is like” hey, what is up?" or "hey, how is it 
going?" No one says "how are you?" like we learned in China, but 
everyone says “how are you doing?” instead. We did not know 
what “how are you doing” means the first time we heard. I asked 
my wife and my younger sister " do you know what is how are you 
doing? They both responded “no”, they do not know. (Georgie, 
Ph.D. Student) 

All participants shared stories of their struggles with the home, local 
provincial and academic |Englishes. They contended that the three were 
distinct and they had to learn, and determined which register was 
appropriate in which context. Owaja pointed out that “what we learned 
about the English language is different from the English spoken here [at the 
university], especially in speaking and listening.” Georgie and Rueda spoke 
of the varied registers of English. They spoke of their negotiations among 
the ‘forms’ of English they learned in China, the English used by the locals 
in Canada, and the marked differences from the academic or higher register 
of English they needed to employ at the university. Garcia, whose first 
language is English, expressed that her experience was that the language and 
vocabulary she used were not readily accepted by the university. 

I was surprised that there were some words that I knew to be 
scholarly and have been using for years in the Caribbean and were 
accepted as scholarly, there were not recognized here and so they 
were considered incorrect or inappropriate. Words like postulate, 
posit, purport were not used in the North American setting and I 
knew these to be legitimate words. (Garcia, Ph.D. student) 

These differences caused much anxiety and stress for individual participants 
who struggled to acquire the academic language required for participation in 
classes. Owaja, for example, was mostly perturbed by the speed of speech 
of locals and faculty. He was bothered by the fact he could not always 
“catch” the speed and full understanding of what was being said to him. He 
also confessed that he did not always know the appropriate response. 
Hence, he was often confused. He said, 

I learned English for maybe ten or eight years in China and I also 
learned English as a major in university so my English, I think, is 
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above average level in Chinese student but I still face a lot of 
problems, you know, communication problems when I try to 
communicate with some of my English speaking friends. You can 
just talk some kind of superficial, not deep, you know. But if you 
speak in Mandarin or Chinese we can speak a lot broader, a lot 
deeper and yes. You know, in English when you try to say 
something and you are stuck and you have to find the words, what 
that word is? Sometimes, you know sometimes your language 
problem makes your communication less powerful, less impressive. 
(Owaja, Master’s student) 

Not knowing the appropriate language utterance caused individuals to 
become stressed as they constantly checked and rechecked language using 
digital translators. This use of electronic aid often hampered fluid 
conversations and negotiations within the university and its environs. 
Owaja and Rueda spoke of their “having to catch-up” with local peers 
because of their language abilities. Both were from China and studied 
English as their major at university there. They both expressed shock with 
the difference between the Englishes that they encountered in Canada when 
compared to the English previously learned in their home country. Rueda 
argued that she studied English for nine years in her home country yet she 
was subsequently still baffled with the English she encountered within the 
new social and academic communities. She thought there were gaps in the 
language she learned from the text, the language spoken among local 
groups, and the academic language she was expected to write and perform at 
the university. These thoughts were echoed by Owaja who self-proclaimed 
that he was a good English student back home yet in Canada he was 
constantly at odds with the language in his new context. Through their 
negotiations of these three registers of English, these participants were 
gaining valuable understandings of language registers and appropriate 
language use. They learned to distinguish appropriate and acceptable 
expressions used across the cultures that they engaged in daily. No one 
intentionally set out to teach them these utterances. These they were 
learning along the way through their interactions with their social and 
academic communities. 

STUDENT TO SCHOLAR: DISCUSSION 

Much like Lave and Wenger’s (1991) theory, student to scholar describes 
how international graduate students learned and were able to move from 
novice students to expert scholars. This theory operates on the premise that 
newcomers, here international students who enter the new community of 
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practice of the University or other post-secondary institutions, engage in 
activities from which they learn. Experiences that give light to the new 
ways are accessed through participation in the practices of the academic 
community, even if only on the periphery. Through their engagement 
students were able to continue inventing and reinventing themselves through 
improvisation and in their efforts to become successful scholars. It is 
through improvisation and the “trial and error” of approximation in acting, 
doing, participating and conferencing with other students and professors that 
learning occurs. Essentially, the sojourner student takes ownership for his 
or her learning, and negotiates the culturally relevant and appropriate 
behavior patterns, utterances, rhetoric and customs integral to building 
scholarship. 

Notably, these “scholars-to-be” entered the university with varied 
knowledge and skills. Each was qualified for the level of study in which he 
or she was engaged, having studied previously at the tertiary level in his or 
her home country. They entered the university with the aim of becoming 
accomplished academics in their particular fields and gaining mastery that 
would allow them to act independently in their areas of study. The 
acquisition of master status positions students as scholars, rather than 
scholars to-be or scholars in waiting. The collected experiences suggested a 
constant interplay between being and becoming, as participants, through 
their stories, showed themselves as unique beings seeking to become a part 
of the university ethos. Aristotle (1994) argued that the term being usually 
presupposes the idea of becoming, which means that one has to be at a 
particular state before one can become another. Students constantly shift 
their roles as they “search for meaning and a negotiation of ethical 
behavior” (Suominen, 2005, p. 19) due to their outsider status and inherent 
lack of the requisite social, cultural, academic, and linguistic capital. The 
study revealed that participants became who they needed to be as a means of 
becoming scholars in the host community. The idea of change and 
becoming throughout this study implies that participants had to step out of 
their comfort zone to confront new and varied situations. 

This engaged and situated learning became evident through 
participants' narratives. In the absence of a manual, participants engaged 
with members of the new academic community. Through a multilayered 
practice of observing, listening, speaking, reading and writing they were 
engaged in the emancipatory tool of self-praxis. As they learned to justify a 
response, to see other points of view, and engage in deeper levels of 
conversations, they were able to participate in profound discussions in 
classes. Their successful maneuvering of the norms of their home culture, 
the local provincial, and the academic cultures enabled them to accomplish 

desired academic goals and continue to succeed. By realizing and accepting 
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their situation in the social world of the academy, they gained access to 
sources for understanding through a growing involvement within the social 
practice of the classroom community. 

Situated Practice 

Kim (1994) argued that for international students to become insiders 
they must participate in academic, cultural, and social activities in the new 
environment. This involvement allowed them access to the requisite 
knowledge, skills, sensitivities, and behaviors that needed to function as 
productive members of the group. Acquiring these skills becomes difficult 
because they are grounded in their home cultures and ethnic behaviors. The 
ethno-cultures from which these students come often hindered them from 
participating in the new culture (Mori, 2000). Participation often became 
restricted because these overseas students still operated under the rules of 
their home culture and were not ready to relinquish its hold on them 
(Shabatay, 1991). 

Lave and Wenger (1991) argued that learning occurs through 
engagement in communities of practice. This means that students learn 
through acting and doing activities that are common to the community. The 
transition to graduate school requires the acquisition of new cultures, skills 
and competences. Unfortunately, students at the graduate level receive 
minimal formal training (Maxwell, 2006) regarding these expectations. This 
is further compounded by the fact that these individuals were already 
enculturated in their own cultural and ethnic behaviors and protocols. In 
lieu of formalized training sessions, participants were able to learn cultural 
and academic protocols through observing and completing everyday 
academic tasks, such as writing papers, presenting orally in class and 
conducting research, by themselves. Study results pointed to the 
observation, modeling and doing of everyday activities as a means by which 
individuals are able to learn and become knowledgeable and gain the 
cultural capital of the new community through assumed behaviors, customs 
and protocols. 

In becoming scholars, in lieu of the required psychological tools, 
capital, participants found agency and praxis within themselves and initiated 
their own learning as they negotiated and interacted with their community 
and its local members. Praxis involves “critical reflection—and action 
upon—a situation of some degree shared by persons with common interests 
and common needs” (Greene, 1978, p. 100). This was an interesting finding 
since Maria realized that [she] was here by [herself] and “needed to find a 
way to deal with the issue.” Concluding that she needed to address her 
situation, she took ownership of her own life and its trajectory as she 

participated in learning to strengthen and interweave strands of language, 
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literacy, and content learning (Zwiers, 2008). These utterances were echoed 
in similar terms by Kuri, who, through her shared experiences, spoke of her 
engagement with and observation of her classmates and fellow students, 
living in the dorm in which she resided, then imitating their movements. By 
doing this participants were able to replicate and reinforce the acceptable 
behaviors of the community of practice. 

Through observations and participation with the community, 
participants reported that their critical thinking skills had improved while 
taking courses that required critical analysis and intensive thinking and 
writing. Understandably, university courses require students to recognize, 
understand, and analyze in writing an argument read or presented to them. 
As students wrote on a subject matter and learned to analyze an argument, 
they discovered how arguments were constructed and became familiar with 
how experts in various disciplines thought and communicated. Hence, 
students gained access to intra-disciplinary concepts, subject-specific 
vocabulary, and fundamental issues around complex arguments. Indeed, 
this process exposed students to the sorts of higher-order thinking skills that 
prepared them to critique their world and formulate solutions to complex 
problems. 

Professor Mentoring 

Mentorship is a personal relationship that ensues between an 
individual who is experienced (mentor) and one who is less experienced 
(mentee or protege) in particular areas. Dednick and Watson (2002) argued 
that it is a reciprocal relationship aimed at promoting development and 
growth. Such relationships notably bring about identity transformation. 
Participants in the study benefitted from relationships with professors and 
locally based students. These findings align with Lacina’s (2002) argument 
that international students benefit from their relationships with professors in 
Lacina (2002) suggested that the relationship between professors and 
international students factors as an integral part of the experiences and 
possible success of these students in overseas universities. Friendships and 
connections with professors provided study participants the social and 
cultural capital needed to successfully maneuver within academic life as 
well as to bridge the gap to the outside world. Zhou, Jidal-Snape, Topping 
and Todman (2008) contended that overseas students benefit from 
interaction with host nationals socially, psychologically, culturally and 
academically. Furthermore, relationships with professors acted as a 
protective factor to their mental well-being of (Olivas & Li, 2006). Through 
these social and dialogical interactions, participants were able to acquire the 
necessary social and cultural capital to flourish in the host university. Once 
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these were mastered, students became more connected with the group and so 
their experiences in the new institution were enhanced. 

In the case of this study, mentorship was a major factor that 
enhanced and assisted students in their learning. Having close relationships 
with faculty, staff and other students allowed participants to view their 
learning experiences as valuable and attainable. 

Triple Learning as Transactional Process 

Along the road, student to scholar participants negotiated a triple 
learning process in the community of practice. Triple learning is “a lingua- 
cultural and social phenomenon and provides valuable insight into how 
learning occurs among international graduate students studying in the 
university as a community of practice” (Palmer, 2015, p. 190). Triple 
learning is a unique transactional process of learning among three distinct 
languages and registers, as well as three cultures and subcultures of English: 
home, local provincial, and academic, within the learning community, the 
university. According to Dutro and Moran (2003), academic language 
proficiency is the ability to construct meaning from both oral and written 
language, relate complex ideas and information, recognize features of 
different genres, and use various linguistic strategies to communicate. In 
contrast, Diaz-Rico and Weed (2002) viewed academic language as a 
cognitive toolbox, a set of thinking skills and language abilities used to 
decode and encode complex concepts. The students’ narratives 
demonstrated the interrelated transactional processes they experienced in 
adapting to their new registers. 

Triple learning points to the holistic and ecological perspectives of 
learning and communication. Learning and operating necessitated the 
negotiations among these different registers and cultures as each played an 
important part in the learning process for participants. In the case of the 
Chinese students, they were often absorbed in translating local and academic 
language through hand-held digital translators and cellular phones. 
Participants with stronger English backgrounds were also attached to their 
own native dialects, which they maintained with their counterparts. 
Switching and translating from one register to the next points to the 
interconnectedness of the home, local community, and academic language in 
the process of learning. The three go hand in hand and must be properly 
negotiated. Once students were able to switch appropriately among the 
three, a paradigm shift occurred that resulted in transformations of their 
lives and perspectives, allowing learning to occur. 
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CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATION 


This paper highlights the learning experiences of international graduate 
students and expands the existing literature by providing a deeper 
understanding of their learning practices in overseas institutions, important 
to professors, international student managers and policy makers. This 
knowledge has the potential to inform pedagogy at the post-secondary level. 
Findings from this study also have implications for social learning theories 
and places language and culture as significant factors in the learning 
processes of these students as they negotiate and come to terms with the use 
of three varieties of language and culture. 

Given the findings discussed, it is recommended that universities 
consider implementing mandatory inclusive intercultural training 
educational programs for faculty, staff, and students, including international 
students. This course could serve to acquaint all stakeholders within the 
university and communities of practice with the soft skills and knowledge 
important for working with the diverse body of students. Additionally, it 
would be useful for phenomenological studies to be conducted among a 
larger, more diverse group of international students at local, provincial, and 
national levels to replicate or articulate alternative experiences to the 
student-scholars highlighted in this study. 
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